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ture, was also fall of admiration for the great poet of the  Ignorance.     These three founders of Islam only followed the opinion of the most illustrious people of their age, and transmitted it to posterity.    Imr al Kays had introduced, or first made popular, a certain opening of the kasideh, which consisted of an address of the poet to two friends, who were supposed to have halted with him at a spot where at some past time the tribe of the poet's mistress had dwelt.  The poet points out the traces of the encampment, the ashes of the extinguished fires, the deserted pen of the camels, entertains them with the story of his loves, and then passes, by an abrupt transition, to the proper subject of his poem.    This capricious overture caught the fancy of contemporary poets,  and to introduce a subject by the two boon companions, the mistress, and the deserted encampment, became a favourite device.    Each of the seven Mo'allakat opens in this manner, and what was originally only the caprice of a single poet became an almost inviolable law.     Even Harith, son of ffillizeh, who was a hundred years old when he improvised his Mo'allakah before cAmr ibn Hind, and so leprous that he stood behind a veil till the king, delighted with his poetry, bade him come forth and sit by his side, laments his separation from an imaginary beauty.    Succeeding poets followed the same fashion. "Whatever the occasion of the kasideh, the writer introduced his mistress, praising her beauty, and lamenting her absence, before he turned to his subject, which was generally the eulogy of some great man.    Mutenebbi's mistress figures in some of his poems, but he is said to have been the first to have discontinued this nasib, or mention of the beloved one, and to have begun, with the